sensible way. It mattered htde to her that her efforts made her enemies.
To protect her mother from being hurt, physically or mentally, she
was quite willing to be stabbed by idle tongues. She did not say, yet she
might have said, "Et tu, Brute;' when after her mother's death she read
the last chapters of "Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self." Gordon Craig's
jibes there at the "loving guardians" of Ellen Terry in her old age are
the more unworthy, because he could have done much to make it happier.
"My son who has all along been my sun. Without the warmth of him
many a time I would have died and died, I know." How seldom was
Ellen Terry warmed by that sun during her years in the "cloven pine"!
She laid plans for going to Italy to bask in it only two years before she
died, but they were defeated by her physical weakness. Apart from that,
it was feared by her doctor that the excitement of new scenes and a
different routine would have a very bad result mentally. She often ex-
pressed a desire to see Elena and the beloved grandchildren. I am quite
unable to understand why it was not gratified. It is certain that if
they had been anxious to come, the "loving guardians" of Ellen Terry
who knew how she pined for the children would not have let the ex-
pense of the journey stand in ihe way. She had looked after them for
years. Now an opportunity had come for them to repay her loving care
by looking after her. The girl's companionship was exactly what she
needed. It would have solved the problem, which worried Edy, of finding
any stranger who could look after her mother with a sympathetic com-
prehension of her temperament. She herself was bound to go on working.
At the time of the retrenchment scheme, she had voluntarily renounced
her allowance, and there was more urgent need than in other days for
her to earn money. As she could find no opening in London for her
talents as a play-producer, she had to accept any engagement she could
get in the provinces. Her niece, Nellie Craig, was old enough now to
be her deputy at her mother's side when she was away. Nellie had no
occupation in Italy to make this a waste of her youth. "The saddest word
is 'might have been1," and perhaps it is also the idlest. Nellie might have
been not only useful, but a source of joy, to Ariel in the tree, and again
she might not. As her father did not let her come to England, she was
not put to the test.
Ellen Terry needed some one at her side. She needed some one's
eyes to read to her, to write for her, and some one's arm, though she was
loth to lean on it, to guide her. She was not blind, as has been stated, but
anything that disorientated her affected her eyesight. There were days
when she could do more than tell a hawk from a hernshaw. She could,
from the other side of the room, detect the presence of sorrel in a mixed
green salad. Her eyes remained sensitive to beauty wherever they en-
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